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A TALE OF THE REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER III. 


To the loud echoes of the shout “to arms! to 
arms! !” that aroused the energies of theam- 
perial army, the deep-toned tocsin tolled a sol- 
emn response from the towers of Pleisenburgh, 
and the bells of the Cathedrals joined in the 
chorus, spreading terror and dismay among the | 
inhabitants of Leipsic. The mother wept o- | 
ver her son; the wife clung witha fond em- | 
brace to the arm of her husband, bedewing his 
habiliments of war with the warm tear of af- 
fection, and that which they supposed was a_| 
last farewell was uttered with mournful sobs.— 
All had heard of the prowess of Gustavus, but 
few of his mercy, and whilst they feared a 
successful siege, they also feared the barbarous | 
spirit of retaliation, and hence, loud was the 
grief of the relatives of the soldier when that 
terrible shout rolled over the city. But the | 
terror was but momentary for the torches | 
which it was supposed belonged to an hostile | 
army, proved to be carried by a band of Fran- | 
cisian Friars, who, with a slow and solemn | 
tread adyanced across the plain toward the ci- | 
ty. They asserted that they had left a monas- 
tery that laid in the anticipated path of the re- 
formers and had come to take shelter in Leip- | 
sic; and desired that they might have a com-_— 
fortable place assigned them in the castle of 
Pleisenburg, for they had a sick brother 
whom they bore upon a litter, and wished to | 
have him removed from the din of battle.— 
Reverently did the fierce soldiery bow the | 
knee to these cowled friars as they opened | 
their ranks to offer them a passe ge to the gate | 
of the city, and a guard was despatched with | 
them to secure a place where they desired.— 
The castle was filled with refugee friars, and | 
none but the dilapidated chapel attached to it | 
remained empty, and hither they were conduc- | 
ted by the governor of the citadel. 

“All day have we traveled on foot,” said | 

| 
| 





father Lorenzo, their leader, to the Governor, 
“and if thou hast cheer for us, Heaven will 
reward thee for thy charity.” | 

“My pay is small,” replied the keeper, “and | 
I have but little to spare, but to thee reverend 
father, I cannot deny theboon. The only tem- | 
poral return I ask is thy service at confes- 
sional to-morrow, for many a rebel will pay 
the penalty of his crime ere another sun sets | 
in the west.” 

“Such an act of obedience to faith and my 
vow I will cheerfully perform. Has thou ma- | 
ny nobles under thy charge.” 

“One of royal blood, and half brother to the | 
Dauphin of France,” said the Governor. Itis| 
the Duke de Montausier; hast thou heard | 
aught of him ?” 

“What! Montausier the arch-rebel!” ex- | 
claimed the friar with surprise, “he who lifted | 


| 
| 
| 
‘ernor, “and if hou canst secure him gi, 
| 
| 


up his voice so loudly inthe Diet at Dresden The governor obeyed. “ ’Tis granted,”— 
said the Green Cassock, “the generous always 

show mercy—give me thy dress in exchange 

for this mantle, I have no further use for it.” 

The governor in silence obeyed. “The cell 
must now have its proper tenant,” exclaimed 
the victor, and he thrust the trembling Gover- 
nor therein. In a few moments the Green 
in this castle 2” _* Cassock was habited like the incarcerated kee - 

“In the dungeon under the north tower, and | per, and he fiew to the cell of his noble friend. 
next himis a cell reserved for the Green Cas- | In one eorner of that damp recess, stretched 
sock who ismomentarily expected,for a detach- | upon a pallet of straw that was black with the 
ment of soldicrs have gone to the Black Forest | chilling mildew, laid the brave Frenchman, 
in pursuit of him.” wrapped in a quiet slumber. 

“The Green Cassock!” said the friar, “strat-| “Oh! the triumph of innocence,” exclaimed 
agem only can secure that wolf of the moun- | the Captain, as he gazed upon the pale coun- 
tain. We saw himat sunset just as we left | tenance of the sleeper, rendered sti!l more un- 
the chapel of St. Crispin, and were I in pur- | earthly by the lurid glare of the torch. This 
suit he would not long escape.” exclamation aroused the Duke, and he imagin- 

“Great isthe reward offered,” said the Gov- | ed that it was his jailor who had come to sum- 
mon him to the block. 
| “Eias my hour so soon come,” said the Duke, 

“Show me the cell!” exclaimed the friar, | that ye cannot grant me the privilege of reyis- 
“and I will stake my breviary and cross against | iling my home ever in slumber? But T will 
such a reward, that ere morning that cell shall | pity rather than implore heaven’s curses upon 
have its proper tenant.” | ye, for blindness is your excuse.” 

“Then follow me,” said the governor, and he | “Yes thine hour is come,” said the Green 
led father Lorenzo through a long corridor | Cassock, parting his disguise and shewing the 

| caplive his badge of nobility, “thy hour is come, 
follow me.” 
The Duke started back with emotion, 


against the venerable Eclius ?” 

“The same.” 

“Then hath the Holy Church crushed a for- 
midable foe. ’Tis well he is secure, or by the 
Holy Virgin and St. Francis, that proud usur- 
per of the North might this day have been 
s%fe inthe citadel of Leipsic. Is he confined 





may’st wear an Abbot’s crosier.” 


from which a door communicated with an en- 
trance toa flight of stairs that led to the dun- | 


geons below. Having descended to a depth | He 
far beyond the reach of any sound from above, | Knew the bearings engraved upon the centre 


they passed Many rows of bolied cells ere they of that star—the remnants of the superstition of 

came to the one of the noble captive. With | his early years gathered around him, and he 
| imagined that he was holding converse with the 

| spirit of his friend. 

| “Art thou flesh and blood?” enquired the 

| 

| 


exultation the governor pointed to the cells as 
he passed, and named the inmates who were 


designed for the hecatomb on the morrow ; and 
that dreadful list. numbered many of the no- | Duke tremblingly: “If so give me thy hand.” 


blest hearts of Saxony. At the farther end of} ‘flesh and blocd sufficient for thy keeper,” 
thisdamp subterranean gallery the Governor said the Green Cassock smiling, as he took the 
halted, and pointing to two cells whose massive | band of the Duke and dispelled his fear, “and 
doors were double barred, “This,” said he, | ‘his place but ill befits one so noble as thou.” 
‘isthe place appointed for the Green Cassock, | The Duke, nerved with joy, sprang to his 
and in that cell isthe lion of the Reformers of | fect and embraced his friend, while tears like 


Saxony.” 
With a ponderous key he unlocked the emp- 


ty prison, into which the friar gazed for a mo- 
ment, then turning ‘o the governor he exclaim- 
ed, with a voice terribly impressive, “I have 
told thee that ere morning it should have its 


| proper tenant.” 


“Thou hast,” replied the governor,trembling 


‘at the manner of the friar. 


“The Green Cassock never forfeits his 


| word !” replied the friar with a voicestill more 


terrible, which made the affrighted Governor 
tremble like an aspen, and wresting the torch 


from his hand, he threw off his mantle,display- 
_ing to the horror stricken officer, the brilliant 


dress and bare bright blade of the bandit Gap- 
tain, for the friar and his followers were none 
other than the Green Cassock and his brave 


band. 


“Down upon thy knees, villian !” cried the | 
transformed friar, “nor longer exult over the | 


Bend at my fest, | 
whence came they, and how the Green Car- 


misfortunes of the nodbje. 
coward as thou art and beg thy life.” 


| those of ciiidhood sparkled upon his cheek.— 
|“Tell me! tell we!” cried he, “has Gustavus 
arrived,—is he victorious—is the banner of the 
living God reared upon the wall of Leipsic?’ 

“Not yet,” replied the Green Cassock. “But 
we have no time to lose—follow me.” 

Concealing his sword beneath his disguise 
he led the astonished Duke to the bottom of 
the stair-case where he desired himto halt, and 
after a few moments he returned from the 
chapel, with a monasiic garb and armor forthe 
liberated noble. Without uttering a word he 
turned upon his hee}, and beckoned the Duke 
to follow. 

They hastened back to the chapel, where the 
Duke was received with every demonstration 
of joy which their situation permitted, but to 
him all seemed ike a dream. There was the 
fine features of the young Chevalier Anhalt 
peering beneath a sombre cowl, and the spark- 
ling black ¢ye and ruddy cheek of the intrepid 
Miltitz, just visijple beneath a dark hood, but 
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- adel for safety. 


sock became Governor of Pleisenburgh, he 
could not divine. 

“Who have you here 1?” enquired the Duke, 

t to the litter. 
roan’ important sick brother,” replied the 
Green Cassock.* “He has long been ill of 
a disease incident to humanity, and we have 
brought him hither with the hopes of entirely 
caring him. But we must remove him from 
this noisy place or he'll soon get ncisy too.— 
La one prominent feature of the disease.— 

\kest thou the room and the bed thou hast 
jast resigned would be a convenient place for 
him ?” 

“Too damp for an invalid,” replied the Duke. 

“Nay,” said the Green Cassock, ‘‘much 
hath he discoursed upon dungeons and their 
salutary effects upon the spiritual character of 
men ; therefore it willbe congenial fo his feel- 
ings. His best friends should only de his at- 
tendants, so take thy share of the burden and 
we will convey him to thy apartments.” 

The invalid, wrapped in a deep sleep, was 
conveyed to the cell by the two brave men,and 
the bolts turned. , 

“Knowest thou,” said the Green Cassock, 
“who it is that hath exchanged places with 
thee ?” 

“Indeed Ido not unless it be one of thy brave 
men who was wounded in the affray in the 
forest. Is itso?” 

“Nay. It is one of our companions at the 
table of De Angennes.” 

The trath flashed upon his mind and he ex- 
claimed, “What! the execrable Bishop of 
Bremen, that mitred harpy, the most bitter en- 
emy to Freedom !” 

“Even so,” replied the Green Cassock. 

“God be praised !” exclaimed the Duke,clasp- 
ing his hands in estacy, ‘““Thou’rta brave man 
‘my noble captain, and well thou deservest to 
wear that star of nobility. But how kept he 
silent as you entered the city.” 

“The juice of the poppy will bridle even the 
tongue of the coquette,” replied the Green Cas- 
sock. “But let us hasten back to duty.” 

When they returned, the alarm bells were 
announcing the approach of Gustavus, and the 
affrighted citizens were crowding into the cit- 

The Green Cassock request- 
ed the Duke foact according to the instructions 
of Anhalt, while he, clad in the garments of 
the governor acted his part as master of the 
castle. During the confusion, and under pre- 
tence of removing the friars toa more secure 
place, the band of Green Cassock were trans- 
ferred, without suspicion, into the armory,from 
whence a secret passage opened into the corri- 
dor which communicated with the dungeons.— 
When all other entrances to the gallery were 
sealed, arms were conveyed tothe subterranean 
gallery, the prison doors were opened,and soon 
an hundred of the bravest men of Saxony 
were armed for the conflict ata given signal. 
Day dawned before these arrangements were 
completed, but the confusion of the city increa- 
sed every moment. As the sun arose, the 
flashing armor and white banners of the Re- 
former were seen upon the hills of Thuringia 
rapidly approaching the city. The imperial 
army had made every preparation to receive 
them and sanguinary was the first onset of the 
contending forces. Like wolves from their 
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ery was “Odin and Liberty,” and whose hearts 
were yet warmed with the romances of other 
ages when valor was the virtue of the Teuto- 
nic knight. The brave Danes whoswelled his 
host, and the proud chivalry of France rushed 
to the combat with equal intrepedity, whilst 
the imperial army, composed of the brave sol- 
diers of Austria and Bavaria, presented an al- 
most invulnerable front. But the Reformers 
were fighting from a nobler impulse than that 
of mere mercenary views, or tame submission 
tothe will of a despotic prince. For the liber- 
ty of person and of speech—for the rights of 
conscience—fer God and their country had 
they armed against their rulers, and their de- 
termination was ‘liberty or death. Notwith- 

standing the army of Gustavus was somewhat 
inferior in numbers, and much in discipline, 
yet at every charge the imperials gave back, 
until finally they were obliged to beat a retreat 
within the city walls. This they effected al- 
though with considerable loss, and succeeded 
in closing the gates before Gustavus could fol- 
low. Hoping to intimidate the Reformers,the 
Elector sent a messenger to the Governor of 
Pliesenburgh,ordering the execution of all the 
noble prisoners in the dungeons, upon the tow- 

er of the castle,in sight of the army of Gusta- 
vus. The Green Cassock ¥éceived the mes- 
senger with every token of respect, who was 
no other than the Count de Angennes, and it 
was with much difficulty that he concealed his 
true character from the scrutiny of the old 
Count. 

“This castle,” said the Count, “exchanges 
masters often. But yesterday, and a thin vis- 
age greeted me, and nowa ruddy youthful face 
acts the same part.” 

“The former was removed for a misdemea- 
nor,” said the Green Cassock with well dis- 
sembled unconcern, “but I trust that fidelity 
may always he my rightful boast.” 

“fast thou been in battle to receive that deep 
sear upon thy forehead ?” enquired the Count. 

“TI stood upon the walls of Prague when 
Frederick battled against the arms of Ferdi- 
nand, and at Madgeburg I carried the stand- 
ard of my prince from a post of danger.” 

“T must believe thee,” amswered the Count, 
but were it possible, I should imagine I was 
conversing with the outlaw of the Black For- 
est.” 

“What! the renowned Green Cassock ?” 

“Yes, the Green Cassock,” replied the Count, 
“Such a scar marks Avs visage, and sucha 
voice as thine I have heard before. Still, it is 
impossible for him to stand where thou stand- 
est, unknown to the imperial guards. But for- 
ward to thy duty. Let that arch rebel the 
Duke de Montausier first bleed upon the bat- 
tlements. On Ais strength the Reformers have 
counted much, nor are they aware that he is 
now in custody. Why dostthou linger ?” 

“We are spilling royal blood in decapitating 
that noble prisoner. Is it policy to stir up the 
revenge of a foreign prince when our country 
is filled with desperate men, and that prince 
may be come an efficient ally? Let us think 
of correct policy in such troublesome times, 
nor takea rash step for a temporary advantage 
that may result in permanent injury and per- 
chance in overthrow. Besides, the Duke is 
most popular among the people, and his death 





native hills rashed the wild and uncontrollable | 


legions of northern Scandinavia, whose battle | 
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may cause rebellion.” 
“Wilt thou dictate to the messenger of the 





Elector what course it is just policy to pur- 
sue ?” said the Count warmly, “wilt thou teach 
de Angennes the policy of war!” 

“De Angennes!” exclaimed the disguised 


| governor, “Ts it the Count de Angennes who 


is urging the execution of the Duke de Mon- 
tasieur? Is he not the betrothed of the noble 
Julia?” 

““My daughter shall never wed an enemy of 
my country while my authority exists,” said 
the Count. “But what knowest thou of my 
daughter ?” 

“She this day visited the noble prisoner in 
his cell,” said the Governor, “and woman’s 
tears bespeak the sentiments of the heart on 
such occasions.” 

Visited the rebel in his cell!” exclaimed the 
Count bitterly. 
coals upon my head by such information, and 
realizing my worst fears. Too long have I 
suspected the secret influence of that villian’s 
heresies upon the glowing imagination of my 
daughter. Butis it possiblethat Iam thus dis- 


honored !—is it possible that a scion of the. 


house of De Angennes should weep tears of 
sympathy, nay perhaps of affection over an 
accursed rebel! But my revenge shall be sat- 
isfied. This moment drag the agitator to my 
feet that I may charge him with his nefarious- 
ness.” 

“Mercy, noble sir,” replied the Governor, 
“religion—humanity all forbid such an act of 
revenge. Would it noi better become thee as 
a noble anda soldier to allow the already doom- 
ed victim an interim of quiet ere he bows to 
the block?” 

‘““Palk not to me of mercy when duty calls 
to action,” answered the Count, “Bat Ill not 
parley withtheelonger. If thy woman’s heart 
is afraid of blood, my own hand shall perform 
the duty. Give methe keys. Soldiers follow 
me!) . 

“While I am Governor,” replied the Green 
Cassock, “none but my Prince can trample up- 
on my authority. 
to those dungeons, but their doors will remain 
forever barred ere I resign my keys to thee.” 


“What! resist the commands of an officer 
of the Emperor,” cried the Cornt. “Seést 
thou this golden rose—this badge of special fa- 
vor from his holiness the Pope ?” 


“Seest thou this star of nobility?” responded 
the Green Cassock, as he parted his vestment 
and exhibited his badge of distinction. 

“Treason! treason! the Green Cassock ! the 
Green Cassock!” shouted the Count, and its 
echoes rang through the citadel, and in a mo- 
ment after was re-echoed by the imperial host 
without. The impetuosity of the Green Cas- 
sock had too soon revealed his true character, 
and the next moment the court of the castle 
was filled with the fierce soldiery, clamorous 
for the execution,and thirsting for the blood of 
that noble captain whom they now had in their 
hands. 


(Conclusion in our next,] 








Heratpry.—A sanguine Frenchman had so 
high an opinion of the pleasures to be enjoyed 
in the study of heraldry,that he used to lament, 
as we are informed by Menage, the hard case 
of our forefather Adam, who could not possi- 
bly amuse himself by investigating that sei- 





ence, nor that of gencalogy. 


“Thou art heaping burning 4 


Thou may’st go, rash man,. 
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lightning. Her penetration is intuition—Thad 








LADIES’? DEPARTMENT. 








| WOMAN. 
- ' BY SHERLOCK. 


ted machine. Her springs are infinitely d 
cate; and differ from those of a man pret 
nearly as the work of a repeating watch does 
from that of atown clock. Look at her body; 
how delicately formed. Examine her senses ; 
how exquisitely nice! Observe her ubder- 
standing; how subtle and acute! But look 
into her heart; there is the watch-work, com- 
posed of parts so minute in themselves, and so 
wonderfully combined, that they must be seen 
by a microscopic eye to be clearly comprehen- 


ded. 
The perception of a woman is as quick as 


Woman is a very nice and a very complica- witness her embarkation. 


alraost said instinct. By a glance of her eye 
she shall draw a deep and just conclusion.— 
Ask her how she formed it—she cannot answer 
the question. 

As the perception of woman is surprisingly 
quick, so their souls and imaginations are un- 
commonly susceptible. Few of them have 
culture enough to write; but when they do, 
how lively are their pictures! how animated 
their descriptions! But if few women write, 
they all talk; andevery man may judge of them 
in this point, from every circle he goes into.— 
Spirit in conversation depends entirely upon 
jancy; and women, all over the world talk 
better than men. Have they a character to 
portray, or a figure to describe ; they give but 
three traits of one or the other, and the char- 
acter is known, or the figure placed before our 
eyes! Why? From the fine susceptibility of 
their iggaginations, their fancies receive lively 
impressions from those principal traits, and 
they paint those impressions with the same vi- 
vacily with which they receive them. 

Get a woman of fancy warm in conversa- 
tion, she shall produce 2 hundred charming 
images, among which there shall not be one 
indelicate or coarse. Warm a man on the 
same subject, he shall probably find stronger 
allusions, but they shall neither be so brilliant 
nor so chaste. 
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THE COUNTESS OF COVENTRY. 


The following sketch of Lapy Coventry is 
taken from the ‘Book of Beauty’ for 1836, edi- 
ted by the celebrated Lady Blessington, accom- 
panied with an exquisite engraving from her 
portrait, which gives the beholder some idea 
of her extraordinary beauty. 

“Tt would be impossible for the liveliest po- 
etic fancy to surpass the enthusiasm—the furore 
—(we have no English word strong enough to 
express it)— excited by the extraordinary beau- 
ty of Lady Coventry and her sister ; it is the 
most difficult even to attempt a subject already 
made familiar to the public by the sparkling 
and inimitable letters of Horace Walpole.— 
We may, however, just recall to the reader’s 
memory the anecdotes of the noble mob at the 
drawing-room “clambering up on chairs and 
tables to look at the dutchess of Hamilton 
(Lady C.’s sister,) when she was presented ;” 








and of the “seven hundred people aboutan inn 
in Yorkshire, who sat up al] night to see her 
get into her post-chaise in the morning.” The | 
homage paid to Lady Coventry’s beauty was | 
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on her way to France a guard of soldiers was | 
sent, by royal command, to prevent her being 
pressed upon by the crowds who assembled to 
‘It will scarce be 
possible,’ says Walpole, ‘for her to make as 
much noise there asshe and her sister have 
done in England. It is literally true, that a 
shoemaker at Worcester, got two guineas and 
a half by showing a shoe that he was making 
for the Countess, at a penny a-piece;’ and in 
another place he says—-‘Dr. Sacheverel never 
made more noise than these two beauties.’ ” 








Female loveliness cannot be clothed in amore 
pleasing garb than that of knowledge. A fe- 
male thus arrayed, is one of the most interest- 
ing objects of creation. Every eye rests upon 
her with pleasure, the learned and the wise of 
the opposite sex delight in her society, and af- 
fix to her character respect and veneration.— 
Ignorance and folly stand reproved in her pre- 
sence, and vice in his bold career shrinks a- 
bashed at her gaze. She moves, the joy, the 
delight, the pride of the domestic circle ; she 
excites the praise, the admiration of the world. 
A female thus armed and equipped is prepared 
to encounter every trial which this uncertain 
state may bring, to rise with proper elevation 
to the pinnacle of fortune, or sink with becom- 
ing fortitude to the abyss of poverty; to attain 
with cheerful serenity, the heights of bliss, or 
endure with patient firmness the depths of wo. 








RAINBOW RUFFES. 


In a sermon preached at Whitehall, before 
King James the First, on the occasion of the 
nuptials of James, Lord Hay, with the only 
daughter of Lord Denny, on Twelfth day 
1607-8, the author, Robert Wilkinson, derived 
his text from the Proverbs, chap. xxxt. verse 
14, namely, “She is like a merchant’s ship, she 
bringeth food from afar ;” and the grand ob- 
ject of his discourse was, to trace points of re- 
semblance between a woman anda ship. The 
following extract, having a direct reference to 
the female fashions of that period, will exem- 
plify the manner in which this comparison was 
made, 

“But of all qualities, a woman must not have 
one quality of a ship, and that is too much rig- 
ging. Oh! what a wonder it is to see a ship 
under full sail, with her tacklings and her 
masts, and her tops and top-gallants, with her 
upper decks, and her nether decks, and so be- 
deck’t with her streamers, flags, and ensigns, 
and I know not what: yea, what a world of 
wonders it is to see a Woman crealed in God’s 
image, so miscreate o{tentimes with her French, 
her Spanish, and her foolish fashions, that he 
that made her, when he looks upon her, shall 
hardly know her, with her plumes, her fannes, 
and a silken vizard, with a ruffe like a sail, 
yea, a ruffe like a raine-bow, with a feath- 
erin her cap like a flag in her top, to tell (T 
think) which way the wind will blow.” 
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She is beautiful, amiable, witty, refined ; 
full of music, poetry, and feeling; but she’s 
married. Talking to such a being is like 
owning a ticket in a lottery already drawn—an 
admirable scheme but too late for a prize. 


even more signal and srthing’ When she Was | 
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VARIETY. . 
a 

ADVANTAGES OF WEDLOCK. 

None but the married man has a home, in 
his old age; none has friends, then, but he; 
none but he knows and feels the solace of the 








domestic hearth; none but he lives and fresh- 


ens in his green old age ; amid the affections 
of his children. There is no tearshed for the 
old bachelor ; there is no ready hand and kind 
heart, to cheer him in his loneliness and be- 
reavement : there is none, in whose e 
can see himself reflected, and from w 
he can receive the unavailing assurance of 
care andlove. No. The old bachelor maybe 
courted for his money. He may eat and drink 
and revel, as such things do; and he may 
sicken and diein a hotel or garret, with plenty 
of attendants about him, like so many cata- 
mounts waiting for their prey. But, he will 
never know what it is to be loved—and to live 
and to die amid a loved circle. He can never 
know the comforts of the domestic fire-side. 











As the Italian poet, Tasso, whose misfor- 
tunes were as great as his genius, was on one 
of his journeys between Rome and Naples, he 
fell into the bands of banditti, who immedi- 
ately proceeded to plunder him and his fellow 
travellers. But no sooner did the captain of 
the band, the celebrated Marco Sciarra,of Ab- 
ruzzi, hear the poet pronounce his name, then 
with tokens of admiration and respect, he set 
him at liberty; nor would he even permit his 
followers to plunder Tasso’s companions. A 
prince of royal or imperial birth confined the 
poet in a mad house for more than seven years; 
the great and wealthy left him toa precarions 
life, which was often a life of absolute want : 
the servile men of letters of the day loaded 
him with abusive and most unjust criticism ; 
but a mountain robber, by the road side, con- 
trolled in his favor the very instinct of his 
gang, and kissed the hand of the author of the 
‘Gerusalemme !’ 
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LITERATURE IN THE SCILLY ISLES. 


The whole library of one of the Scilly Isles 
consisted, about a century ago, of the Bible, 
and the history of Dr. Faustus. The island 
was populous ; and the western peasants being 
generally able to read, the conjuror’s story had 
been handed from house to house, until from 
per thumbing, little of his enchantments 
or his¢ trophe was left legible. Qn this a- 
larming.ednjuncture, a meeting was called of 
the principal inhabitants, and a proposal was 
made and unanimously approved, that as soon 
as the season permitted any intercourse with 
Cornwall, a supply of books should be sent 
for. A debate now began, to ascértain what 
those books shoulébbe, and the result was, that 
an order should be transmitted to an eminent 
bookseller at Penzance, for him to send them 
another Dr. Faustus ! 








. 








Rome derived the civilized arts from Etruvia, 
the Etruvians from Greece, the Greeks from 


Egypt, the Egyptians from Ethiopia,the Ethio- 
pians from Babylon, the Babylonians from In- 
dia. (Though this is uncertain, it may give 
15 some idea of the comparative antiquity et 


those nations.) 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
MYSTERY. 


In every age of the world, mystery has been 
the efficient magic wand by which the cupidity 
of man has predominated over his fellows 
when physi¢al force fell short of accomplish- 
ing his purpose. The human mind, ever ac- 


tin the dull routine of ordinary life, 
fore it must seek new channels by 
which its energies may be exhausted. The 
great arcana of Nature presents an ample are- 
na in which it may act to the full extent of its 
powers; and it is herein that extraordinary ge- 
nius becomes developed, and the mind which 
possesses more than ordinary strength, discov- 
ers the truths which lie hidden in these unex- 
plored recesses. Such an acquirement ele- 
-vates the man above the mass, and those opera- 
tions of t 
ence whi researches have rendered per- 
fectly comprehensible to him, still exhibit to 
the great bulk of mankind a complication of 
undeveloped mysteries, and hence arises his 
power over the mental world. In the early 
ages of the world, before society became per- 
fectly organized so as to render the social sys- 
tem vitally important to the general good, no 
corresponding observations upon the phenom- 
ena of the physical world were made, and 
consequently the discoveries of individuals 
were neglected, even by themselves, for the 
want of corresponding facts to prove the cor- 
rectness of their positions ; and hence, genera! 
information was rendered unattainable. 


But as men advanced by the natural impulse 
of their inherent principles of inquiry and 
research, a new state of things ensued, and 
man lifted his thoughts from earth to inquire 
into the mysteries of the heavens, and a cor- 
responding elevation of soul was the result.— 
This new field called forth the most energetic 
action of his imagination, and the perfect har- 
mony there exhibited, enabled him to reduce 
his observations to a system. Thissystem en- 
abled him to foretell events connected withthe 
phenomena of the heavens, and the mass look- 
ed upon him as a superior portion of intelligent 
creation. His cupidity readily discovered the 
immense power he had acquired. yer the mul- 
titude, and his natural desire to predominate 
pointed out the means for retaining his elevated 
position, he immediately threw adark veil 
over his luminious discoveries which hidthem 
entirely from his fellows. The knowledge 
thus acquired was reduced to a mysterious 
system of Theology, every scientific fact was 
enveloped in the robes of profound mystery, 
and at the feet of the fortunate possessor did 
the ignorant mass bow with awful and blind 


reverence. Such superiority could not be cir- | 


cumscribed within the limits of a single indi- 
vidual’s capacities, nor could the physical op- 
erations connected with this theology be per- 
formed by one alone, and hence a compact— 
and established priesthaod was formed, who 
swayed the destinies of powerful nations and 
elaimed the homage of the princes of the earth. 
To render their rites more solemn and impres- 
sive, and to attach to their order a greater de- 
gree of awful reverence, their sanctuaries 
were erected in the bowels of the Earth, and 
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their mysterious functions celebrated when 





a people, in an age so remote that even histo- 

tive and untiring, cannot find sufficient em-|ry cannot conjecture the period, were sub- 
ij . 

_sophical priesthood. 


i dred yards in length and as many in breadth. 
/Columns of the various orders for which Gre- 


ents, and facts relative to sci-— 








the pall of night overspread the nations. 
India, from whence it is supposed that the 
Egyptians derived their learning and civiliza- 





tion, was the seat of the most powerful hierar-4. 


chy of this kind, whose power was mystery 


that the world ever produced. The islands}1 
contiguous to that great peninsula still exhibit peta 
oh pine, I passed rapidly through all thesurround- 


monuments of the vast physical labor to whieh 












ected, to subserve the interest of this philo- 

The island of Elephanta | 
was the most celebrated for its numerous sub- | 
terranean temples consecrated solely to the | 
celebraticn of mysterious rites. These tem- 
ples are excavated in sclid granite, many hun- 


cian architecture is so celebrated are here car- 
ved out of the solid rock, some of them to the 
height of more than sixty feet, and were prob- 
ably models for the temple of the sun at Heli- 
opilus, of Memnon at Thebes, and the various 
structures of the Ancient Greeks. 

The entrance to these temple caves of Ele- 
phanta were guarded by collossal statutes of 
such terrific appearance, that none but the 
initiated ever had the temerity to enter, and 
hence their secresies were never disclosed to 
the world, for the awful manner in which as- 
pirants were initiated into these secrecies pla- 
ced the seal of silence on this subject upon their 
lips forever. The doctrine of Metemsyscho- 
sis waS the leading principia taught in these 
temples and nothing can be conceived more 
solemn than the initiation into the greater 
Eleusinian mysteries. An ancient writer who 
had gone through the awful ceremony thus 
describes it. 

“After entering the grand vestibule of the 
mystic shrine, I was ted by-the hierophant, 
amidst surrounding darkness and incumbent 
horrors, through all the extended aisles, wind- 
ing avenues, and gloomy adyta. Iiwasarude 
and fearful march through night and darkness. 
Presently the ground begantordck beneath my 
feet, the whole temple trembled, and strange | 
and awful voices were heard through the mid- 
night silence. To these succeeded other loud- 
er and more terrific noises, resembling thun- 
der ; while quick and vivid flashes of light- ' 
ning darted through the cavern, displaying to | 
my view many ghastly sights and hideous 
spectres, emblematical of the various vices, | 
diseases, infirmities and calamities incident to | 
that state of terrestrial bondage from which 
my struggling soul was now going to emerge, | 
as well as of the horrors and penal tormentsof | 
the guilty in a future state. At this period, all | 
the pageants of vulgar idolatry, all the train of 
gods, supernal and infernal, passed jin aw- | 
ful succession before me, and a hymn, called | 
the Theology of Idols, recounting the genealo- | 
gy and functions of each, was sung: after- | 
wards the whole fabulous detail was solemnly 
recounted by the mystagogue ; a divine hymn 
in honor of EreknaL and IMMUTABLE TRUTH 
was chanted, and the profounder mysteries 
commenced. And now, arrived at the verge 
of death and initiation, every thing wore a 
dreadful aspect; it was all horror, trembling, 
and astonishment. An icy chillness seized 
my limbs ; a copious dew, like the damp of 
real death, bathed my temples; I staggered,and 











my faculties to fail; when the scene was 
of a sudden changed, and the doors of the in- 
terior splendidly illuminated temple were 
wide open. .A miraculous and divine 
di self: and shining plains and 
x s opened on all hands before 
¥edl at the bourne of mortality, after 
od the gloomy threshold of Proser- 


ing elements; and, at deep midnight, beheld 
the sun shining in meridian splendor. The 
clouds of mental] error and the shades of real 
darkness being new alike dissipated, both my 
soul and body experienced a delightful vicissi- 


tude ; and while the latter, purified with lustra- 


tions, bounded in a blaze of glory, the former 
i in a tide of overwhelming trans 
po fad f 
These mysteries were conveyed to Egypt, 
and incorporated with their worship, from 
thence they found their way into Greece and 
subsequently to Rome, where the mysteries of 
Dea were a remarkable imitation of the rites 
of the ancient Indian mythology. When the 
bright star of Bethlehem arose upon the land 
of Palestine, the dark veil was removed from 
these mysterious rites,and the temples of Isis, 
of Jupiter and of Diana were deserted, ut the 
ambitious passions of men could not long slum- 
ber, and the bright escutcheon of Christianity 
became tarnished with the foul blot of mysti- 
cism, to enable a few who thirsted for power 
to tread upon the necks of the multitude; and 
that system, so simple in its original, became 
the most complex of all. Mystery after mys- 
tery was introduced into the system, and dark- 
er and darker grew the night that gathered 
over the world, until at length the veil was. 
rent by the hands of a Luther, a Metdfcthon, 
and a Calvin, and Religion, throwing off its 
mystic garb stepped forth arrayed in the simple 
and beautiful attire of Truru. The lamp of 
Learni@e that for centuries had burned as a 
deep mystery within the recesses of the cloister, 
and was carefully hidden from the mass, was 
bronght out from its dark tomb and placed as 
a beacon light upon the pinnacle of the temple 
of Reason. The nations of the Earth beheld 
its effulgence and rejoiced—the darkness that 
had so long covered them with its pall was 
dissipated by its beams—and those twin-sisters 
of Heaven, Cnristianity and Learsine, walk- 
ed hand in hand through every labyrinth of 
humanity, scattering beauty and brightness, 
peace and happiness in their train. The dark 
veil of Ignorance was removed from the bill 
of Scrence,and Pmiosopny,untrammelled in its 
actions, led the thirsting votary to the fountain 
of Truru uponitssummit. Nature, instead of 
presenting a sealed volume of inexplicable 
mysteries, opened to the view of man asublime 
yet simple Bible whereby he was taught to ac- 
knowledge that mystery of all mysteries, the 
existence of ONE, immutable, and omnipresent 
Creator. L. 











The Khan of Tartary, who does not possess 
a single house under the canopy of heaven, 
has no sooner finished his repast of mare’s 
milk and horse-flesh, than he causes a herald 
to proclaim from his seat that all the princes 
and potentates of the earth have his permission 
to gotodinner. What an exemplification of 
the effects of ignorance upon men’sjudgement, 
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THE ANTIQUABY. 
For the, Poughkeepsie Casket 
POMPEII. ~ 

The fate of this ancient. Ro 
for nearly seventeen huffdred y 
and unknown, is probably fa 
reader ; yet I will attempt a short C 
works of art as used for the ordinary p 
of life—forthe adornment of the city 
musement’ of its inhabitants which have 
been exhumed since its first discovery within 
the previous century. ‘The excavations still 
going un more fully develope and prove the 
fact, that Pompeu was in all probability next in 
importance and magnificence to that of impe- 
rial Rome, for already, that portion of the 
walls which have been disinterred contain six 
gates and twelve towers. There are now ex- 
cavated a number of splendidybaths, two thea- 
tres, two basilice, eight temples, a prison, the 
great amphitheatre, other public buildings of 
less note, fountains, tombs, et cetera. 

The only information on record of its de:- 
truction, is a letter of the younger Pliny to 
Tacitus, relating the manner of the death of 
his uncle, Pliny the elder, who perished amid 
the general destruction; but the numerous 
proofs of the suddenness of the calamity which 
almost every house yet excavated exhibits, lays 
before the observer a volume of history upon 
which he gazes with the most intense interest. 
Many human skeletons have been found, but , 
from their scarcity it is supposed that most of 
the inhabitants escaped by sea before the great 
calamity overtook them. Some of them have 
been recognized, as a Roman sentinel, who, 
fearing the severity of the laws dared not leave 
his post.« Inthe great amphitheatre were found 
the bones of Lions and other beasts of prey ; 
and along the entrance which opened towards 
the sea were the skeletons of many human be- 
ings, which leads to the supposition that gladi- 
atorial exhibiticns were performing in the am- 
phitheatre at the time of the eruption. 

The house of Arius Divimedes was readily 
recognized by its magnificence, (he being the 
richest man in Pompeii, according to Sallust,) 
and by an inscription over the door, bearing 
his name. In his wine cellar were found hu- 
man skeletons, both male and female,supposed 
to have been himself and family. Not far from 
this was discovered the Forum, the house of 
the AEdile,and many public buildings,by which 






























| jewelry and elegant paintings; 








it seemed to have been the wealthiest and most 
populous part of the city. Some, in their ex- 
ertions tosave.a few valuables, lost their lives | 
by the delay, and several skeletons were found 

holding in their bony grasp, ornaments of sil- | 
ver and gold, suchas vases and drinking ves- | 
sels, and also purses of money. Near the por- 
tico of the temple of Isis was a skeleton grasp- 
ing a valuable massive Jamp,formed of silver, 
supposed to have belonged to the altar, thus 
committing sacrilege in the midst of death !— | 
In a house which was of the first magnificence 
was found thatsplendid mosaic pavement,men- 
tioned by Pliny. It represented crumbs of 
bread and chicken bones lying upon the floor, 
anda mouse by stealth@partaking thereof.— 
For the information of such of my readers as 
are not acquainted with the art, I will remark 
that mosaic work is formed of separate pieces 
of various colored stones laid in cement, and 
cut in such a shape and manner as to fit each 
other and form the various shades of a highly 





colored painting ; their durability giving this 
mode of representation the preference of any 
other for a floor or pavement. 

Various implements of cookery, agriculture, 
d building ; surgical instruments, and uten- 
for all domestic purposes were every where 
covered principally made of bronze. Inone 
e,supposed to have belonged to some weal- 
individual, many articles of luxury were 
nd, such as vases COntaining perfumery ; 
ad in an apart- 
ment which seemed to have been a banqueting 
room, several wine bottles (amphora) and 
drinking cups were discovered upon the mo- 
saic pavement of which I have annexed a rep- 
resentation. “i 








(Flat drivking cup and wine bottle found at Pompeii.) 

A baker’s oven was discovered in which 
were loaves of bread burnt to cinders, 1nd in 
several buildings were found rolls of parch- 
ment glued into one mass by the ambient heat; 
probably the private libraries of individawals.— 
An establishment under the direction of the 
English government Was in operation a num- 
ber of years ago, for the purpose of unrolling 
these manuscripts without destroying the wri- 
ting, but the reward of their patient labor was 
so small that it was abandoned. Inscriptious 
upon the walls and other public places acquaint 
us with the names of some of the residents, 
some of whom figure as great men upon the 
page of history ; and painting and rude draw- 
ings in apartments point out the occupation of 
the owner, In the court of one of the baths 
was found an inscription of the following im- 
port: 

“On Otcasion of the dedication of the baths, at the 
expense of Cnes Allenes Nigidus Maiu-, there will be 
the chase of wild beasts, athletic contests, sprinkling 
of perfumes, and an awning. Prosperity to Maius,chiet 
of the colony.”’ 

It has been generally supposed that glass is 
an invention of the moderns, and entirely un- 
known to the ancients ; but Pliny, in giving a 
description of these baths as they were in his 
day, says, that in the centre of the dome were 
windows of glass, ‘grounde on the outer side 
So as to prevent the people from without from 
looking within.’ * But my limits preclude the 
possibility of further detail. 

The imagination of the beholder here finds 
ample food, for when he stands amidst these 
venerable ruins, he is carried back to the days 
of the Ceasars when Rome was at the acme 
of her glory. He sees the streets of Pompen 
furrowed by the wheels of vehicles, and it is 


easy to imagine that the triumphal car of a 


mighty Conqueror had passed throngh them, 


In imagination he can sit upon the margin of | 
_the amphitheatre, amid the gay and the noble, 


the wealthy and the indigent, who rejoiced in 
the bloodshed of the gladiators. Upon the ve- 
ry pavement where hestands, perhaps,the san- 
dalled foot of Paul had trod, and in that very 
forum the voice of the accused christian prea- 
ched redemption to the blinded edile. Whata 
lesson of humiliation to proud mortals may | 




















Roman law, the proud patrican sparkling with 
the wealth of oe provinces—men who be- 
lieved that t names and their deeds, their 
splendid works of art and superior wisdom 
would be sung by bards of all ages, and that 
every minstrel would be proud to be their poet 
laureate ; how suddenly were they plunged in- 
tothe most profound oblivion! Ina day—in 
an hour, the blackest night spread its veil over 
them and their works, and for seventeen ei 
ries even the location of once splendid 
were unknown! Upon what a fragile ad 
hangs the destiny of mortals_and how soon. 
may we be summoned to say toall earthly great- 


here be read! Tt > haughty 






| ness the parting word of Pompeien friends— 
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THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 
“ FROM THE GERMAN. 
"Whence does music derive its to de- 
light mankind? Whence its wer in 
effecting such wonders on the _It may 


be answered that musie produces all this, 
‘expression of 


as being a feeling nee an 
the symmetry and rhythm power that 
May it be 


reigns in thé creations of geniu 

traced to the pure ~ajoeedt which the ear 
finds in the @onecord of sweetsounds ? In part 
certainly. It is the pleasure experienced in 
perceiving dissonanees unfolded and resolved, 
and in the power to divine and anticipate the 
ideas of the composer,—is it this that delights 
the connoisseur? Assuredly it is so in part. 
Butthe principal effects of music are magnetic. 
We are woven together of fibres tremblingly 
alive to a sense of what is delightful, and are 
therefore strongly affected by sweet tones.— 
These are found to vibrate different! y,according | 
tothe different character of the individuals upon 
whom they act; hence, the same music does 
not please all alike ; for the degree of pleasure 
must be proportionably greater according tothe. 
susceptibility of the nerve. Music is the art 
of youth. It is the spontaneous growth of the 
son]; it perishes if forced to put forth its blos- 
soms in an atmosphere not congenial to its na- 
ture. In manhood, the fibres become less sus- 
ceptible ; the sensibility is blunted, and at last, 
instead of the ardent, enthusiastic admirer,we 
find the cold,calculating connoisseur, who crit- 
icises where he ought to feel. The present 
rage for being regarded asa virtuoso, , itis 
to be feared, tend to drive the very sabe 


her sanctuary. 













PERSEVERANCE. 


““t recollect,” says Sir Jonah Barrington, “in 
Queen’s cuunty to have seen a Mr. Clerk, who 
had been a working carpenter, and when ma- 
king a bench for the session justices at the 
Court House, was laughed at for taking pecul- 
iar pains in planing and smoothing the seat of 
it. Hesmilingly observed, that he did so to 
make it easy for himself, as he was resolved 
he would never die till he had a right to sit 
thereupon, and he kept his word. He was an 
industrious man—honest, respectable and 
kind-hearted. Hesueceeded in all his efforts 
to accumulate an imdependence; he did accu- 
mulate it, and uprightly. His character kept 
pace with the increase of his property, and he 
lived to sit as a magistrate on that very bench 
that he sawed and planed.” 
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MUMOROUS. 


STARRING. 
FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER, 
Who has not laughed at the oily humor of 
that old rascal Tony Leburn? Ihave heard a 








friend, who has now quitted the stage, describe | 


a journey with Toney through some dozen of 
the little villages so thickly scattered in the 
agricultural counties in England. The actors 
iginally but eighteen miles to go, but it 
days ere they arrived at their jonr- 
d. Tony had never been in that part 
of the country before, and he insisted upon tas- 
ting the ale at eVery tavern in their route, that 
he might find who. kept the best,and afterwards 
know where tostop. The way he ferreted 
them cut was ‘full of merrie conceite, and 
ryghte surprysynge to behold.’ In their zig- 
zag walk, if Tony saw the little spire of an 
humble village church peeping from behind the 
round brow of some distant hill, or pointing its 
finger upward, like a guide postto heaven, 
from amidstthe rural bosom of a clump of 
trees, thitherward did Tony bend his steps ; 
making for the church in a direct line, over 
meadow, fallowor stubble, a regular steeple 
chase; and certainly wherever he saw a 
church, there did he meet with an ale-house. 
‘When pious men erect a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there.’ 

Tony once went ‘starring,’ with about as 
much pretension as many stars of the present 
day, but without their luck. One Adamson 
was acting in the little town of Hinckley, so 
famous for stockings, and some of the Leices- 
ter company went over to produce The Mer- 
chant of Venice ‘with an unexampled strength 
of cast,’ as the play bills said; Tony Leburn 
undertaking to act the Duke and prompt the 
piece. The Hinckley beer happened in decent 
order. Tony forgot ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
in his attention to ‘Measure for Measure, and 
soon became unfit to mete out justice from the 
ducal chair. At the appointedtime, Adamson 
escorted him to the theatre, which, fitted up in 
a barn, was crammed to the rafters by such 
unprecedented attraction. The stage lights, 
four panikins of fat, were blazing furiously.— 
The fiddler was rasping on his three strings 
as if he intended to cut his cremona in half— 
The curtain rose, the piece progressed, the tri- 
al scene approached, and Tony, in ducal dig- 
nity arrayed, sat at the head of the Venetian 
Council of Ten, represented by a couple of 
ploughmen in monkish gowns. He knew that 
not oné line of the author had a place in his 
memory, but then he had the prompt book be- 
fore him, with papers and other appearances of 









judgeship, and he could read the short speeches 
and skip the long ones, or give the firstand last 
lines. But some wicked wag, knowiug Tony’s 
habits, had cut from the book the leaf contain- 
ing the principal part of the scene then coming 
on. Tony read histwo or three speeches with 





much effect, and thumped the council table 

with considerable energy and determination. | 

His deprecatory address to the Jew, some | 

twenty lines, he reduced totwo,giving only the | 

head and tail, saying : 
‘Shylock, the world thinks, and I think too,— 
So we all expect a gentle answer, Jew.’ 
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book beforehim. Inthe language of the stage, 
there was ‘a dead stick.’ Shylock kindly went 
on with a speech,—then' came another pause. 
Tony began to find out what was the matter, 
and as Shylock continued to repeat, ‘I woul 
have my bond—I claim my bond,’ Tony occ 
pied in searching for the lost page, roare 
‘I’m jiggered if I’ve got it; some vagabo 
has taken it away ;’ and flinging down 
book, threw himself with indignant empha: 
upon his seat of state. And what, gentle rea- 
der, do you suppése this was?—an old painted 
throne, an arm chair,—a gothic stool, or a 
block of wood? No! not even that: you are 
unused to the shifts of the drama in these small 
and rural theatres, and know not the supposi- 
tory state of its adjuncts. The farce on this 
eventful evening was ‘Tom of Coventry,’ for 
which a large wicker hamper or wine-basket 
hed been prepared. This hamper, with the lid 
shut down, and covered with a piece of carpet 
formed the seat of state on which reposed the 
nether integuments of the Doge of Venice.— 
Tony bumped down rather harder than the bas- 
ket lid was prepared to expect, and not liking 
such rough behaviour it gave way, when To- 
ny, doubled up*neck and heels, fell to the bot- 
tom of the basket. His toes, in tumbling tip- 
ped over the Council board of themighty Two, 
who participated in the fall of theirleader,and 
crawled off the best way they could from the 
scene of confusion and surprise. Tony was 
wedged in so tightly that that he was unable 
to extricate himself. Antonio forgot his sore 
distress, and loyally exerted himself to help 
the Duke. Shylock dropped his scales and 
knife, and flinging away his burning hate, 
kindly assisted the merchant to release the 
Christian potentate. The basket and its strug- 
gling contents were carried down to the lights, 
and by dint of pulling‘and straining, the Duke 
was released from his jeopardy, amid the hear- 
tiest shouts of laughter ever heard from an 
admiring audience. ‘Od rabbit it,’ said Tony, 
them there red smalls of mine were split into 
a pretty sight of streamers, and as I walked 
home you'd have died of laughing to see them 
shiver in the wind, like the topsails in the song. 
It took me a whole skein of worsted and a 
week’s work to gather in all my rents, and 
come out in a decent garment. D’rat me if I 
wasn’t doubled up like aslice of bread and 
butter, and there I stuck, squeezed fast like 
Gulliver in the marrow bone. Ods bodikins ! 
—catch me starring again, that’sall!’ Mr. Il- 
iff, a tragedian of some repute, was the Shy- 
lock, and Miss Errington, afterwards Mrs. 
Jarman, and the mother of Mrs. Ternan, was 
the Portia. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 
FROM THE SAME- 
I perceive that I am beginning to speak like 
a phrenologist,—for which I beg my reader’s 
pardon. I have small sympathy and respect 
for these learned professors of craniology.— 
[ do not believe that the human skull was ey- 
er intended as a sort of topographical chart of 


















the soul and its affections. ‘The general prin- | 
ciples of the science are plausible,—perhaps ' 
true: but when you come to subdivide a man’s. 
sconce into innumerable sections of thought | 


Shylock and Bassanio had their converse, it | and feeling —when you give to every impulse 
was Tony’s turn to speak ; he had nothing of | its place of origin,—it is, as my friend Grant | 
the sort, and he could not be wrong wiih the | Thorburn said in Boston, ‘coming to rather 
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close quarters.’ The truth is, such a science, 
pursued to its aédimatum, is the height of folly. 
I haVe mo reverence for names, thank heaven! 
: hallowed by reason. LIacknowl- 
imis placed in a certain part 
ead ; dhd if that part be small 
he quantity of gumption in the 
Owns the sconce, ‘will be nothing 
ak of ; and this ‘is the extent of my 
irenology. Half ihe modern ngfessors of 
thisseience are as arrant quackile ever vended 
nostrum. They tella story ofan acquaint- 
ance of mine,—a wag, who, by the way, has 
never denied it,—tothis effect. He was de- 
termined to quiza phrenologist. Accordingly, 
he repaired to his shoe-maker, and caused him 
to place upon his head an enormous organ of 
wat. ‘The disciple of Crispin performed his 
task well ; placed the organ rightly, according 
to the lithographed plate, and stuck upon ita 
goodly covering of human hair. Thus accou- 
tered, our hero visited the phrenological pro- 
fessor. He submitted his head to the decisive 
palms of his Bump-ship, and received his opin- 
ion. ‘God bless me, Sir!’ said the learned 
judge, ‘you have an admirable head, in many 
respects,—but you possess one organ, which 
speaks volumes for your character.’ 

‘What is that, pray ?’ 

‘This is it, sir—allow me to direct your 
hand to it, Sir,--thisis it. Do you feel it? 
That, Sir, is the organ of adhesiveness,——and 
never before, I think, did I see it so strongly 
developed. Believe me, Sir, you are a won- 
derful exemplification of our theory ; so much 
so, indeed, that I should almost be tempted to 
pronounce you alusus nature of science.’ 

‘No you don’t!’ said the patient, removing 
the waxen protuberance : you are the curiosity: 
you can’t tell gam from guiption !’ 





THE DU TCHESS OF MALBOROUGH,. 


This lady at her evening conversations, oc- 
casionally covered her head with her handker- 
chief, and was then supposed to be asleep.— 
She was in that state one evening, at a time at 
which she was much displeased with her 
grandson, then Mr. John Spencer, for acting, 
as she conceived, under the influence of Mr. 
Fox, whose name* being mentioned, she ex- 
claimed, ‘Is that the Fox that stole my goose ?’ 

She once pressed the Duke to take a certain 
medicine, saying, with her usual warmth, ‘I'll 
te hangedif it do not prove serviceable.’— 
Whereupon Dr. Garth, who was present ex- 
clainted, ‘do take it then my lord Duke! for it 
must be of service one way or another.’ 





LADY WALLACE. 


Lady Wallace, who was once celebrated in 
Scotland for wit and beauty, happening to be 
at an assembly in Edinburgh, a young gentle- 
man,the son of his majesty’s printer, who had 
the patent for publishing Bibles, made his ap- 
pearance, dressed in greenand gold. Beinga 
new face and extremely elegant, he attracted 
the attention of the wholecompany. A gene- 
ral murmur prevaile@ in the room, to know 
who he was: Lady Wallace instantly made 
answer, loud enough to be heard by the stran- 
ger—“‘Oh, don’t you know him? It is young 
Bible, bound in celf, and gilt, but not yet Jet- 


tered.”’ 
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Srupy.—Theresare priviliges, coutaioing with i 
their circumference, benefits and enjoyments whi ch si 4 
ciety proffers for the use of youth during the long eve 
nings of winter, which, unhappily too few justly 
preciate. Physigai recreations are then mostly circum= 
scribed wit domestic eircle, and these are so few 
and so in —* with the bounding elasticity of 
youthful vigor, that inclination, it might be supposed, 
would at once mark out a path to be pursued for mental 
attainments. We hold itto be vitally important toa 
healthful action of mind as well as body to indulge in 
such physical amusements as tend to invigorate, and 
are void of avenues leading to pernicious results; but to 
devote leisure hours tothem exclusively, 1s a prodigal 
waste of time unjustified by the high duty which we 
owe to ourselves and to society. Youth are apt to com- 
plain of a want of ¢ime for mental improvement. Bet- 
ter complain of a wantof taste! Therein lies the great 
secret of finding leisure moments. Once let youth ac- 
quire a taste for study, however laborious their daily av- 
ocations, and however hard a task-master they may 
serve, there are moments when their hands are unem- 
ployed which they will seize with avidity as affording 
time for a little study ; these moments multiplied pro- 
duce hours, hours produce days, and days months; un- 
til the devoted finds that those very moments which: be- 
fore he suffered to pass unnoticed and unimproved, have 
presented him with a quantity of time sufficient to learn 
much—to penétrate into the mysteries of physical sci- 
ence and tnetaphysical knowledge, which elevated him 

above those whose pursuits have been merely sensaal. 
There are but very few who will acquire a taste for stu- 
dy voluntarily, without an impulse being given by an 
agent. Almost every effort of intellect needs a promp- 
ter to arouse and support its energies, and hence, there 
is a high duty—a solemn pledge—for parents and mas- 
ters to perform and redeein in relation to the tender 
minds of those under their charge. We know by ex- 
perience the great influence exerted upon the mental en- 
ergies of youth, by receiving from those whom they 
look upon as superiors the word of encouragement or 
discouragement. The former excites the noblest feel- 
ings of the heart, and plants in the bosom a fixed deter- 
mination to beconie excellent— the latter crushes the sen- 
sitive heart and sits like an incubus "pen the soul. It 
is sometimes the case that masters will! balance the well- 
being of the apprentice with sordid self-interest,and per- 
mit the scale to preponderate in favor ot the latter; and 
at this moment we haveinour mind’s eye a master-work- 
man who has said that he ‘would rather have an appren- 
tice addicted to drinking than to be fond of reading ! !’ 
Whata moral plague-spot are such men upon the fair 
face of society! How like a bohon upus do they flour- 
ish amid the bright and beautiful of earth, poisoning the 
moral atmosphere with their pestiferous exhalations!— 
How withering their inflaence to the germs of budding 
Genius! But, to the credit of humanity be it recorded, 
such characters are rare, find are never suffered to in- 
trude within the shining circles of polished society, to 
contamin ite their enjoyments with their baleful breath, 
but live in sordid, solitary selfishness—slaves to their 
own groveiling passions and wilful ignorance ; and fi- 
nally sink into the grave without the felicity of the good 
man’s blessing, 

———‘ unmourned, unhonor'd, and unsung,’ 

and the dark waters of merited oblivion close over their 
memory forever. 

At the present day the fountain of Learning is open 
to all, and those who desire it may partake of its waters 
almost without price. We earnestly invite the youth- 
ful of both sexes to employ their leisure moments in 
Storing their vessels with thi rich and delicious treas- 
uré, and they will find, that in journeying over the va- 
rious sterile deserts of existence, nothing will be more 
conducive to the renovation of their drooping and some- 
times desponding spirits, than the reflection that they 
are in possession of a fountain that never fails. It gives 
a zest and refinement to all our pleasures, and guards 
decrepit age from the cumbrous burden of ennui. 
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SALMAGUNDI.—We have received the first and se- 
cond numbers of a semi-monthly periodical bearing the 


above title, published jn Philadelphia. It is, indeed, 


what its titie implies—a mixture of chopp’d ment and 


T pickled herrings, with oil, vinegar, pepper and onions 





each aud every ingredient altogether too stale to be 
palatable toa refined taste, Such a dish served up at 
a literary banquet in the days of ‘he merrie king 
harles,’ might have veceived the appellation of ‘most 
xcellent,’ but to endeavor to place 1t among the refin- 
e! pastry of the present day, is certainly a gross insult 
to the good taste of the reading community. It is so 
thoroughly seasoned with the spice of lasciviousness, 
that modesty would biush to be seen partaking of it; 
and instead of being what its prospectus promised—‘a 
repository of a choice collection of the numerous and 
pungent sallies which are daily floating along the tide 
of Literature,’ it is a lamentable exhibition of the un- 
warrantable levity of a perverted taste. Several of 
the wood-cuts in the numbers before us, andalso the 
‘pungent sallies,’ we recognize as old acquaintances, 
they having appeared in the ‘Galaxy of Comicalities’ 
of 183i. What surprises us most, is, that the Niw- 
York Mirror—a literary journal which has long 
stood pre-eminent as a model of good taste and refine- 
ment, should place upon the SALMAGUNDI the unqual- 
ified signet-of its approval, and remark, that‘ all those 
who love to laugh will assuredly lend it their counte- 
nance !’ 

We love tolaugh, dearly, and so also do many of our 
fair acquaintances, but we most assuredly shall not lend 
it our ‘countenance’ by recommending it as a means of 
exciting risibility. 


Joun HowArp PAvnNe.—This distinguished dra- 
matist has returned to Boston after having been arrested 
and held in custody by some unprincipled Georgia 
guards under pretence of having been engaged with 
the Cherokees in aconspiracy. The Legislature of 
Georgia have passed resolutions severely censuring 
the Guards for their unwarrantable conduct. On his 
way home he received many demonstrations of the 
high esteem in which he is held by his countrymen 
everywhere,and at Charlesten a public dinner was giv- 
enhim. A distinguished lady of C. produced the fol- 
lowing epigram during his stay in that city. 

High indignation filled our breasts, 
Before we saw JOHN HOwarD Payne, 

That Georgia Guards against his will, 
The gifted stranger should detain; 

But since within our city bounds 
We have enjoyed a nearer view, 

We Charleston folks, by gentler force 
Would gladly make him prisoner too. 


James SHERIDAN KNOWLES, the dramatist, has 
been offered $2000 for a new play and an engagement 
for himself ou advantageous terms, by the managers of 
the Drury Lane Theatre. This celebrated writer pos- 
sesses in connection with extraordinary talent every 
characteristic of the perfect gentleman, and unlike ma- 
ny of the small fry of British scribblers who have visi- 
ted our land, hejustly appreciates America and her in- 
stitutions, and has «fen taken occasion to speak of his 
‘brethren’ on this side of the Atlantic with the warmest 
expressions of regard, 








# We are grateful for the numerous kind notices 
of our semi-monthly by our brethren of the quill in 
various parts of the country and return them our 
thanks for their expressed wishes for our success.-— 
But we beg leave to dissent from the practice of some 
who echo back the praises bestowed upon their efforts 
for really we cannot screw our egotistical courage up 
to that delicate point. 


To CornreEsPONDENTS.—‘The Stroller,’ by ‘Alpha’, 
is respectfully declined. {t wants spirzt to make the 
subject interesting to any one but the writer. 


just conclusions, but we shall religiously adhere to our | 
declaration, that no communication bearing the features 
of sectarianism can find a place in our columns, or in 





other words, any sentiment Witch takes from one class 









‘Jewish Sacrifices,’ by ‘Merciful ;’ contain, perhaps, | 


of community the sacred right of making equal cl 
with another to the protection and mercy of Deity. It 
is respectfully declined. 
‘Tyre,’ by Mrs. W. S. is too lengthy for our quarto. 
The same sul ject condensed would be acceptable. 

We should be glad to bear often from the muse of 
‘Ann.’ The production of her pen under our obituary 
head is poetry,truly. 

Will ‘Otho’ and ‘Epsilon? favor us again 4 


¥ ne 
Leiters Received. 


From A.Thompson, Esq.Federal Store; Dr. H. 
Sprout Creek ; J. Orson, Columbiaville; P. V: 
ingston, Columbia Co. 












MARREI 


In this town on the 26th ult, b 
TOWNSEND STILWELL, to Miss 

On the 15th inst.,by orth 
LER, to Miss Catu HN 

the Rev. L. W. Webster, of A L 

r. TIMOTHY CHAMBER » if 
to M ye LIAR, M. Wuxeten, of N 
co., N. Y. 
At Beekmanville, on the 17th inst.. by the .F. Donelly, 
Mr. MorGan JOHNSON, to Miss ELMINE fe ES. 

At Hudson, on the 14thinst, by the Rev. William Thateher. 
Mr, leaac Q. Raymonp, to Miss HaRRieETT JENNINGS, 
rs) ine ° - 

Oo Saturday, Jan. 16, 1 Rev. Fachenpen, 
Mr. DanteL HAGERMAN, to Mies tie Salticavane. 


of Newpaltz. 





DIED, 


On Mooday, afternoon last, Mrs. Saran Eviza vpesan. 
wife of Mr. Charles Vassar, and dapqbear of O. H. lor, 
esd. of New-York, aged 32 years. 25 ve. 

n this village on the 13th inst., Mr. Ricuanp Cooper, a- 


ged 54 years. | 
y Pa the 16th inst., Mr. ANson ARMSTRONG, in the 35th year 
isage. | 
On the 18th inst., Mr, Geonex L. AnMsTRONG, in the 25th 


ee “Ontari ty, on the 6th inst. Luctnpa, daugh 
n apies, Ontario county, on 1 A, - 
Dutchess coun- 


e 
ter of John_and Chloe Armstrong, formerly of 
7 ag) tla e, 0 She same ‘ f he 19th i Mrs. 8 
n this village, on the afternoon of t AR- 
aun Ann VAN VL1eT, consort of Mr. Benj nen Van Viiet, 
aged 23 years 8 months. "I 


. The deceased ther, 
an affectronate wife, and was beloved by re nage ott F 
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No funeral pomp, nor tolling knell was heard 
When she was carried to the cold, dark grave ; 
Contagion swept her off. But, silently 
And slow the stricken one, who, heedless of 
The dire disease, had watched her hours of pain 
With all a husband’s tenderness, followed 
To the mansions of the dead, her on whom 
His pure affections were bestow’d. 

. Sabbath 

Came; and early, e’en before the sounding 
Bell proclaimed the hour of prayer, friends, kindred, 
And strangers gathered to the sacred aisle 
To pay their tribute to departed worth. 
Thought mingled with thought, feeling with feeling, 
When from the choir, with which her voice so oft 
Hath mingled, was heard that solemn anthem, 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
For they rest from their labors and their works 
Do follow them.” 

Jan. 1836. Orno. 


a 
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In some over mg leaves of my Album, I find upon one of 
its pages the simple flower, Forget-me- t, i 
accompanied by this beautiful wee: os Sa co 


“Tf e'er this humble flo bléom, 
Upon the grave wher T dels aoe 
Then come, and on my silent tomb 

One tear of friendship kindly weep.” 


S.A: V.V. 


The flower and lines remain the same, 
A tribute to affection ; 
Beside them stands the m loved name - 
But where is she who traced them here ? 
She sleeps in death! her virtues dwell 
In the rememb of the past, 
And like the flower She loved so well, 
Their beauties evergreen shall last. 


She sleeps in death! so Jesus slept ! 
Passed through the grave, then rose above : 
By him his dying saints are kept, 
And carried to his nome of love. 
Dear mourning friends, we have the hope 
Which can in this sad hour sustain 
And bear our drooping spirits up — 
Our loss is her eternal gain! 
Green be the turf ‘neath which she sleeps, 
Upon it may this flow’ret bloom; 
O come with me and “kindly weep” 
One tear of Friendship o'er her tomb. 
And if perchance some future day 
Her name and worth should be forgot; 
Here may this flower still bloom, to sa¥, 
Forget me not, forget me not! ANN. 





ll, 


——_— 


hint tian? 


-— 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
MY MOTHER’S LOVE. 


I have dwelt on the pride of a youthful day, 

When my sunniest noon, gave its brightest ray, 

Ihave dreamt of the brake, of the bower, and the grove, 
But far dearer’s the thought of my lost mother’s love, 
Oft in the drear hour, when my skies were all cloud, 
When no beacon-light shone and th’ storm’s voice was lo: 
Then bright as the Haleyon, that beams from above, 


Hath my dark heart been cheer’d—with my fond mother’s love. 








let me dwell in blest mem’ry’s lone goal, 

bliss which that love sweetly shed o’er my soul, 
mbrance in faithfulness prove, 

deep,—how devoted, a best mother’s love. 

And thou,my sad heart, in thy sorrow be glad, 

That thy first fairest days this transcendent love had, 

"Though insere and crushed loneliness now thou must move, 

A star once shone o’ er thee—thine own mother’s love. 

But long it hath set in the cerulean west, 

With its untiring vigil—the brightest and best— 

*Tis gone to return not—like the Arrarat dove, 

No more doth it bless me—my dear mother’s love. 

Epsi.on. 


Oh 


ee eee 

For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 

MATILDA: a Princess of Prussia, 
BY MRS. W. s. 


The cave was damp—and cold as stone, 
Matilda, seated there alone, 
Heard the chill night win: heave its sigh, 
While her heart’s anguish breathed reply. 
The flickering lamp’s uncertain blaze, 
A deeper gloom alone displays— 
The damp drops from the slimy stone, 
She heard in silence, one by one, 
Oozing from fissures in the wall, 
Upon the flinty floor to fall— 
The bat is hovering midst the gloom, 
Beasts’ mouldering bones find here a tomb. 
*T was not the scene tho’ dark anddread, 
Matilda’s heart with grief o’erspread ; 
At midnight in 1 forest far, 
Ne’er lit by sunbeam or by star ; 
Brought wkere a cavern yawning wide, 
In marky gloom it sought to hide 
Deeds of dark purpose and of blood ; 
As wretch adrift on ocean’s flood, 
Sees yawn beneath the watery tomb, 
Nought to award its certain doom— 
Such fate have those who enter here! 
Matilda knew, and felt the fear ; 
What decpen’d shade the vision wakes ? 
Upon the ear a sentence breaks! 
“The Queen commands this charge you sign ;” 
A foul, a false, a base design— 
{Against Matilda’s spotloss fain: ! 
And basely forged—-even to the nei:s; 
For ’tis her friend,—ha wio hath stosJ 
A friend in aid mid sorrows flood— 
The only star whose soothing ray, 
Cheered o'er affliction’s stormy way ; 
Fiends now would turn to banefal light, 
Its blissful ray in sorrow’s night. 
Indignantly the charge she spurned, — 
“It seals his doom if thus returned ;” 
Love for a moment ruled her will, 
A moment—then her hand grew still— 
And cold as stone ;—her senseless form 
Fell back, —no blood the pulses warm, 
The life blood left ber pallid cheeks— 
Horror of crime her woe bespeaks ; 
That clay cold hand in senseless grasp, 
Is made the fatal pen to clasp ; 
And innocent, a charge to sign 
Seals to the Queen’s corrupt design. 


Next day the scaffold drapery spoke 
Of death !—the spell of life is broke ! 
A bustling crowd—a covered bier— 
The smothered sob—and struggling tear— 
Ae execution told— and blood— 
As o’er the ship the water’s fluod 
Closes, conceals, and sinks to rest; 
So passed the deed ;—as o’er the west 


And he said, “Now I shall be out of sight, : 
|So through the valley and over the height 








The crimson flood melts faint away, 
Conceals it.hues in close of day, 
So fades the critne ;—and silence reigns 
Till guilt its due reward obtains. 
Ene ener ee 
FROST. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 





The Frost tooked forth one still clear night, 


In silence I’'ll'take my way ; 


I will not go like that blustering train, 
|The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
| Who makes so much noise and bustle in vain— 


But I'll be as busy as they !”” 


Then he went to the mountain and powdered its crest, 
He climbed up the trees and their boughs he Wressed, 
With diamonds and pearls and over the breast 


OF the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downright point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin far and near 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went tothe windows of those who slept, 

Aad over each pane like a fairy crept, 

Wherever he breathed wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the inoon, were seen 

Most beautifulthings! There were flowers and trees, 

There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 

There were cities,thrones,temples and towers,and these, 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he cid one thing that was hardly fair ; 
Te went to the cupboard, and finding there 
T hat all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“Now just to set thema thinking, 
Pl bite thisbasketof fruit,” said he, 
“This bloated pitcher Pll break in three! 
And the glass of water they’ve lefi for me 
Pil ‘chick’ to tell them I'm drinking. 
ee 
THE LOST DARLING. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
She was my idol. Night and day to scan 
The fine expansion of her form—and mark 
The unfolding mind like vernal-rose bud start 
To sudden beauty was my chief delight— 
To find her fairy footsteps following me, 
Her hands pon my garinents, or her lip 
Close sealed to mine—and in the watch of night 
The quiet breath of innocence to feel 
Softon my cheek, was such a full content 
Of happiness, as none but mother’s know,— 
Her voice was like some tiny harp that yields 
To the slight fingered breeze—and as it held 
Brief converse with her doll—or kindly soothed 
Her moaning kitten —or with patient care 
Conned o’er the alphabet—but Most of all 
Its tender zadence in her evening prayer, 
ThrilPd on the ear like some ethereal tone, 
Heard in sweet dreams. But now alone I sit, 
Musing of her, and dew with mournful tears 
The little robe that once with woman’s pride 
I wrought as if there were a need to deck 
A being formed so beautiful. I start, 
Half fancying from her empty crib there comes 
A restless sound, and breathethe accustomed words ; 
“Hush, hush, Louisa, dearest !’”’ then I weep, 
As th agh it were a sin to speak to oae 
Whose home is with the angels. 
Gone to God! 
And yet I wish I had not seen the pang 
That wrung her features—nor the ghastly white 
Settling around ber lips—1I would that Heaven 
Had taken its own, like some transplanted flower, 
In all its bloom and freshness— 
Gone to God !— 
Be still my heart! What could a mother’s prayer 
In all the wildest extacy of hope, 
Ask for its darling, like the bliss of Heaven. 





Ilive and yet I know not why, unless it be I live to die ; 
I dio- and dying lived in vain, unless I die to live again. 


a  - d 


From the New-York Mirror. 
CUTTING. 


_ The world is not a per fect one, 
All women are not wise or pretty, 








All that are willing are not won— 
_ More’s the pity—more’s the pity! 
“Playing wall-flower’s rather flat,” 
L’Allegro or Penseroso— 
Not that women care for that— 


But, oh! they hate the sighing beau so! 
Delia says my dancing’s bad— Sd 


She found it out since I have@ather ; 
Sue says wit I never had— 

I said she ‘smelt of bread and butter.’* 
Mrs. Million coldly bows— 

I did not think her baby “cunning ;” 
Gertrude says T’ve little ‘‘nous”— 

I’m tired ef her atrocious punning. 


Tom’s wife says my taste is vile— 

I condemned her macaroni ; a 
Miss McLush, may flirt awhile, 

Hates me—I preferred her crony ; 
Isabella, Sarah Anne, 

Fat Estella, and one other, 
Call me an immoral man— 

Ihave cut their drinking brother. 


Thus it is—be only civil— 
Dance with stupid, short and tall— 
Know no line ’twixt saint and devil— 
Spend your wit on fools and all— 
Simper with the milk and-waters— 
Suffer bores and talk of caps—- 
Trot out people’s awkward daughters— 
You may scandal ’scape—perhaps! 


Bot prefer the wise and pretty— 
Pass Reserve to dance with Wit— 
Let the sight be e’er so pretty, 
Pride will never pardon it. 
Woman never yet refused 
Virtues toa seeming woo’er— 
Woman never yet abused _ 
Him who had been civil to her. 
OTE EE 
MRS. HEMANS,. 
Rear high thy bleak, majestic hills, 
Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread ; 
And Britain, pour thy thousand rills; 
And wave thy heaths witli blossoms red ¢ 
For ah! what future form shall tread 
Thine airy heights, thy woodland reign, 
Since she, the sweetest Poet’s dead, 
That ever breathed the soothing strain t 
ETT OT 
THE TEAR. 
Sweet tribute of the parting hour, 

Twin sister of the word—farewell ; 
Thy bonied nectar has a power ne 
Beyond what human tongues can tell, 

EEE 
HOPE. 

Hope is a bright, a sempiternal star, 
Shining serene in love’s extensive sphere— 

By whose soft light the trav’ler from afar 
Sees wliat Le wishes, and f'» gets (© fear. 

TSS SS 

Love with white lead cements bis wings; 
White lead was sent us to repair 

Two brightest, briithest, earthly things 5 
A lady’s face, and china ware. 
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Is published every other SATURDAY, at the Office of the 
POUGHKEEPSIE TELEGRAPH, Main-Street, at ONE DOLLAR 
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